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Because Trubyte Bioform Teeth are so 
like fine natural teeth in form and shade 
= can a to your patient's desire ; 
conceal her restorations b idi 
dentures that just won't be a 
See for yourself how alive Trubyte Bioform |) 
Teeth look in the mouth. For your iF reet h 
next full or partial denture, ee agi 
specify Trubyte Bioform Teeth. 


Biol 
ioform 


Actual copies of attractive 
natural teeth 
Each size a duplication of 
another set of natural anteriors 
Harmonize with the outline form 
of the face, profile and cheek 
planes 
“Vacuum fired porcelain” — den- 
ser, stronger and more “alive” 
in appearance 
New blends in Trubyte New 
Hue Shades — react to all lights 
in much the same way as do 
natural teeth 
The shades are approximate 
reproductions of Trubyte New 
Hue Shades. There are slight 
variations in the shades of Tru- 
byte Bioform Teeth as is charac- 
teristic of fine, natural teeth 
New pin position — increases the 
retention of the tooth and adds 
to its strength 
The fully formed linguals are 
comfortable to the tongue and 
aid phonetics 
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Solving Sectional Differences 
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Joun G. Carr, D.D.S. 


FIRST of all, I want to thank you for 
inviting me to attend your Officers Con- 


ference again this year. These confer- 
ences which draw together the officers of 
component groups and the State Society 
officers and provide opportunity for dis- 
cussion of mutual problems and dissem- 
ination of information can only have one 
result—that of benefit to organized den- 
tistry. 

I know from an administrator's view- 
point they are extremely helpful and 
make that job a happier one. I am also 
convinced that the executive side of your 
state and component organizations Jearn 
many things to aid them in their duties. 

I do not know the story behind the 
selection of Ray Cobaugh as your exec- 
utive secretary. I would wager, however, 
that the selection committee did not fully 
realize what an imaginative and resource- 
ful man they had chosen. Any man who 
has the imagination to dream up a topic 
such as “Solving Sectional Differences” 
and then is resourceful enough to be able 
to find someone to accept that assignment 
can only be an asset to the organization 
which he serves. 

“Solving Sectional Differences’—Now 
there is a subject! Upon laying it on the 
table and looking at it from all angles, 
frankly, I was at loss to know how to 
approach it. After quite a few troubled 
and worrisome hours, I thought maybe a 
good look at the dictionary might give 
me an out or, at least, an interpretation 
whereby I could dodge the forthright 
issue. But no such luck! Webster defines 
“solving” as “freeing from perplexing 
difficulties or obtaining an answer by rea- 
soning.” “Sectional,” of course, is “per- 
taining to a section.” And about ‘‘differ- 


ences,” 
timent or opinion.” 
terms. 

Looking the topic straight in the eye 
then, my task is to attempt to tell a group 
of informed and intelligent people how 
to remove the perplexing difficulties or 
to find an answer by reasoning to the dis- 
agreements in opinion or sentiment which 
can or may arise in a state dental organ- 
ization by virtue of its various component 
sections. 

Let it be understood thoroughly that 
all of my remarks emanate from expe- 
riences gained in New Jersey. I had 
enough difficulty getting my passport 
from the sovereign State of New Jersey 
to permit entry and passage into the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania without 
trying to tell any of the inhabitants there- 
of what to do about their affairs. 

One must remember, also, the great 
geographical differences between our two 
states. Little New Jersey with its 7,541 
square miles and big Pennsylvania with 
its 44,832 square miles. It is possible to 
drive by auto across New Jersey from east 
to west in little over an hour and from 
north to south in about four hours, where- 
as it takes from six to seven hours by the 
fastest express train to cross Pennsylvania. 
This very compactness has gone a long 
way to reduce our sectional differences. 

We have but 21 counties in New Jersey 
and cover them with only 12 component 
societies. Due to the short distances to 
travel, our Board of Trustees meet 
monthly, alternating place of meeting be- 
tween Trenton and Newark. These 


Read at the Third Annual Officers Conference, 
Pennsylvania State Dental Society, Harrisburg, De- 
cember 10-11, 1950. 
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monthly meetings permit frequent enough 
discussion of all problems and tend to 
build a friendliness and understanding 
between the Board members representing 
all sections. When men are friendly and 
understanding, one with another, differ- 
ences of opinion or sentiment, cannot 
long exist. 

We have long since concluded, that to 
have harmony throughout our State So- 
ciety, all the components must participate, 
in all things, on as nearly an equal basis 
as possible regardless of membership or 
geographical size. 

This policy has been carried into action 
in the following ways: 

1. Each of our components are repre- 
sented on the Board of Trustees by one 
member. That member being elected by 
the component itself. It may be well to 
explain that we do not have a House of 
Delegates. Our membership-at-large is 
our supreme policy making body with the 
Board of Trustees functioning as the ad- 
interim administrative body. We have 
general sessions of the entire membership 
twice a year, in April and November. 

2. Insofar as we are entitled to 15 
ADA delegates, each of our components 
should rate at least one. The additional 
three should be selected in recognition of 
services rendered to the Society, without 
consideration of component membership. 
This is an unwritten understanding. 


3. Our Nominating Committee con- 
sists of two members from each compo- 
nent, one of whom is the Trustee and the 
other selected by the component. Also 
several of our important councils, such as 
Dental Health, Legislation, Public Infor- 
mation all have one representative from 
each component and nominated by the 
component. 


4. The New Jersey Board of Dental 
Examiners are appointed by the Governor 
from a list submitted by the State Society. 
Here again, while the Board consists of 


only eight members which is not enough 
to give each component one, by unwrit 
ten understanding, the prospective exam. 
iners are chosen with the end in mind of 
equitable geographic distribution. 

5. Our Annual Meeting, held in April, 
is always at Atlantic City. The gener] 
meeting which is held in November and 
known as the Semi-Annual Meeting to. 
tates around the State among three geo- 
graphic districts. When this meeting is 
in District No. 1, for instance, the Chair. 
man of the Arrangements Committee js 
selected from that district. His committee 
consists of the president of each of the 
components within the district along with 
two other members appointed by each re- 
spective president, making a total of three 
from each component. The components 
of the district act as the host for the meet- 
ing and are in complete charge of all ar- 
rangements. This has worked remarkably 
well because it has created a friendly com- 
petition between the three districts, each 
striving to outdo the other in attempting 
to run a better meeting. 

6. Our vice-president is directed, by 
By-law, to make a visitation to each of 
the components during his term of office. 
Each component grants him time to ad- 
dress the meeting. He usually outlines 
the program of the State Society and is 
also expected to keep his ear to the 
ground for feelings and sentiments exist- 
ing within the component. He reports 
the results of his visits to the Board of 
Trustees. 

All these things, we believe, have con- 
tributed toward solving our sectional dif- 
ferences until it can be said that such dif- 
ferences are virtually non-existent today 
within New Jersey. I believe I can make 
that statement and can be honest in so 
doing; however, I do not wish to leave 
you with the impression that we do not 
have sectional problems. We do. 

From time to time, there is bound to be 
problems arising which are sectional in 
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nature. As these problems have arisen, 
the State Society has tried to develop 
broad policies, usually of a permissive— 
not a restrictive nature, which can be used 
by the component or components in- 
volved to assist them in reaching an ulti- 
mate solution. 

The negotiating of fee schedules al- 
ways seem to create sectional problems. 
We have attempted to reach a solution for 
this type of problem in this manner. 
First, we have classified the groups which 
are seeking dental services into two 
classes. The first being those groups 
which are charitable in nature; those 
groups who are concerned with making 
dental services available to worthy people 
who could not afford such service for 
themselves. Such a group would be, for 
instance, a Parent-Teachers’ organization 
that wished to aid children of dentally in- 
digent parents. The second class would 
be federal, state, and municipal agencies 
who are charged by law to care for the 
physical well-being of their wards, or in- 
dustrial concerns who wish to provide 
their employees with health benefits. 

In the instance of the first classification 
we have set up indigency standards and 
a state-wide minimum fee scale. The 
component concerned negotiates the 
agreement, being bound only by not low- 
ering the standards or the fees. 

In the second classification, we have 
established another minimum fee sched- 
ule which is somewhat higher than the 
first. If the program is to be operative in 
only one section of the State, then the 
component concerned does the negotiat- 
ing using the established fee schedule as 
an irreducible guide. Higher fees than 
those of the schedule are always to be 
desired. The negotiating dental group 
should be guided by a reasonable analyt- 
ical study of all of the factors which 
prompt the proposed program. If, on the 
other hand, the program is to be state- 
wide in its operation, the State Society 
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does the negotiating, still using the estab- 
lished fee table as a guide. The agree- 
ment with the Veterans Administration is 
a good example of this type of program. 
The fees thus established were based up- 
on what was considered to be just and 
fair average fees as charged in all sections 
of our State by dentists in private prac- 
tice. 

In the case of a dentist being employed 
in a clinic, we have set up minimum hour- 
ly fees and each component will only 
sanction such employment by a member if 
the remuneration paid equals or exceeds 
this fee. Of course, we try to convince 
all employers that only members of the 
dental society should be considered. 

Another problem which may be con- 
sidered sectional is that wherein a com- 
ponent or district society is so large in 
membership that its activities can over- 
shadow those of the parent organization. 
In one instance, after much discussion, 
which continued over several months, 
thinking was crystallized into the idea 
that organized dentistry in New Jersey 
would be best served if none of the chil- 
dren became bigger than the “Old 
Man.” We have learned that the reflected 
opinion of equal representation from 
all sections is usually of the greatest 
benefit. 

Two of our components cover large 
territories in which there is only one town 
or city suitable for meetings. Of course, 
this town is never in the middle of the 
area. Due to travel inconvenience, mem- 
bers in the hintermost sections do not at- 
tend meetings and are prone to drop their 
membership. To overcome this, the de- 
vice of creating small study groups has 
been adopted, thereby making it possible 
for the remotest rural member to keep 
abreast of modern scientific developments. 
We hold that anything which develops 
better dentists is beneficial to organized 
dentistry. A means to keep more mem- 
bers informed of the problems that con- 








front the profession and to propagandize 
our programs is also provided. 

Another situation which is definitely 
sectional is jurisdiction of membership. 
Some years ago several of our components 
were jealous of their jurisdictional boun- 
daries and were reluctant to grant waiv- 


ers. This was particularly true in our 
metropolitan North Jersey area where the 
towns and cities are contiguous. This sit- 
uation caused much discussion and many 
arguments and some hard feelings. We 
now believe that membership in organ- 
ized dentistry is of primary importance. 
We also believe that the wish of the in- 
dividual member should be given due 
consideration. Today waivers are given 
almost without question. 

A problem of sectionalism could be the 
dilemma of lack of funds among the 
smaller components. It can be assumed 
that the urgency of obtaining speakers or 
clinicians is always facing the smaller 
groups. Hoping to be of assistance, the 
State Society has established a Speakers 
Bureau. The Bureau maintains a list of 
men in the State who are willing to clinic 
for no remuneration other than traveling 
expenses. We feel that efforts such as this 
by the State Society create a feeling 
among the components that everyone is 
playing on the same team: that the prob- 
lems of one become the problems of all. 

It is possible to continue to cite many 
more examples of what we do in New 
Jersey, but I realize that the conditions 


existing in your vast State with its ny. 
merous district and component societig 
constitute problems which are not aito. 
gether comparable to ours. However, oy 
aims are all basically the same; our pur. 
poses are all basically the same; and our 
problems are all basically the same. Prob. 
lems, we shall always have and they mus 
be met fairly, honestly, impartially and 
their solutions accomplished but differ. 
ences should never be permitted to exist 
It is a duty of a State Society through its 
House of Delegates, or its Board of Trus- 
tees, or its Executive Committee, to be 
ever mindful of the rights and privileges 
of its sectional components; to recognize 
their individual problems and give all 
possible aid for a solution. Means must 
be developed to avoid the tendency for 
the larger groups to dominate. After all 
we are all dentists striving for the ar- 
vancement of our profession, both scien- 
tifically and organizationally, and what 
affects one must be the concern of all. 

I am certain, with the vast community 
of interests existing within the framework 
of organized dentistry, there is no differ- 
ence that may arise because of sectional- 
ism, that cannot be resolved fairly and 
impartially and with mutual satisfaction 
to all. It is essential to our continued pro- 
fessional progress that we be deeply uni- 
fied in our actions, in our thinking, in 
our Organization. Our unanimity must 
become an honest fact.—407 Cooper 
Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


NOTE: PENNSYLVANIA CLINICIANS 
The Greater Pittsburgh-State Society Meeting will be held at Pitts- 


burgh, September 11-12-13, 1951. 


The Table Clinic Program will be 


presented Thursday afternoon, September 13, beginning at 2 P. M. 


Dentists desirous of giving table clinics at this meeting should write 
Dr. C. E. Oakley, Chairman of the Clinic Committee, 307 Castle Shannon 


Blvd., Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 
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IT IS quite a distinction for an employee 
of the dentists in Tennessee to be invited 
to appear before a similar group in the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
We in Tennessee have great respect for 
dentistry in Pennsylvania, and having had 
an opportunity to develop a fine friend- 
ship with your executive secretary, Ray 
Cobaugh, I have great respect and admi- 
ration for the very efficient manner in 
which your Society affairs are executed. 
Your friends in Tennessee send greetings 
and appreciation for the opportunity of 
my having this little visit with you. 

The specific subject that I was asked to 
discuss has to do with professional rela- 
tions. There are those who would prefer 
to treat this subject in a sort of scientific 
“hifalutin” way, but that’s not for me. 
It appears to me that effective profes- 
sional relations based on common 
sense, common courtesy, and common 
ideals and goals. Consequently, it will be 
necessary for me to deal with the subject 
in a common sense, practical sort of way. 


is 


All of you are familiar with the his- 
tory of dentistry; it is a very dramatic 
history. It is something of a Cinderella 
story. In its march from a crude craft 
dealing with a single mechanical subject, 
in the short span of 100 years it has blos- 
somed into an outstanding health profes- 
sion. No other profession within the last 
twenty-five years has made the progress 
that dentistry has. Dentistry is on the 
threshold of maturity and for that reason, 
we may say, finds itself in a very critical 


period. 


Dentistry is no longer confined to the 
teeth. In fact it is just now passing out 
of the confinement of the mouth to the 
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over-all personality of the individual. As 
far as the science of dentistry is concerned 
it is in the same category of all the other 
sciences. Of course there will always be 
scientific goals, but relatively speaking, 
there is not too much to be desired. 

It is my personal conviction that den- 
tistry has reached the point whereby it is 
possible for the unborn babe to carry his 
natural teeth with him to the grave. 
From the standpoint of science, I am also 
convinced that it is possible for man to 
attain the average life expectancy of well 
over a hundred years; and in so doing, 
live the most luxurious care-free and 
happy life that has ever been known to 
mankind. 


Your immediate reaction is to label 
such a statement as one of an impractical 
dreamer, and I would be the last to take 
issue with you. But it points up the real 
problem, which cannot be denied. The 
fact that in our scientific development we 
have lost sight of the most important 
thing in all the world—something which 
we in our routinized life have forgotten 
—something which we in our mad scram- 
ble for prestige and material comforts 
have overlooked completely. This some- 
thing is nothing more nor less than an 
insignificant thing, referred to as man. 

Developments within the field of the 
sciences are at least a thousand years 
ahead of our developments within the 
field of the humanities. Reflect for just 
a minute and you can conclude nothing 
else. In a world of plenty, millions are 





Read at the Third Annual Officers Conference of 
the Pennsylvania State Dental Society, Harrisburg, De- 
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Executive secretary, Tennesse State Dental Associa- 
tion, 


In a world that at least 


going hungry. 
claims Christian and other similar faiths, 
thousands are being killed daily and 
plans are under way whereby millions of 
others may be destroyed. In a world of 


education we are amazed at the un- 
bounded illiteracy that exists. And in a 
world of religious claimants we appear to 
thrive on crime. 

With the above ideas in mind it ap- 
pears that all professional groups would 
certainly be justified in devoting consid- 
erable thought to the subject of profes- 
sional relations. A simpler and possibly 
more effective title might be, ‘The Obli- 
gations of the Professional Man.” 

We are living in a very complicated 
and confusing age. Are we experiencing 
the birth pangs of a new and superior 
civilization, or are we gazing upon the 
spasmodic death gyrations of civilized 
man? The reason for this complicated 
condition is that we do not understand 
our fellow-man. We can predict with a 
satisfactory degree of accuracy in every 
field except that wherein the reactions of 
man are predominant. If we understand 
our fellow-man and had the intelligence 
to appreciate what we understood, our 
national and international problems would 
be solved. It’s just that simple. Our pio- 
neer forefathers had a way of solving 
their human relations. They ran away 
from them. If the neighbors didn’t do to 
please them, if the election went wrong, 
or if the community became too crowded 
with the wrong kind of people, the old 
boys simply piled their families and be- 
longings into the covered wagon and 
headed West. 

Due to the fact that land frontiers no 
longer exist, we must resort to the other 
method of getting along with the ideas 
and people we don’t like. When we get 
to doing just this, we are living demo- 
cratically instead of simply paying lip- 
service to the democratic way of life. 

One hen-pecked husband complained 
to his shrewish wife that he didn’t like 
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the way she prepared certain foods. ij 
wife simply replied, “You will eat it ani 
like it.” This caused the huband to reply, 
“I may eat it, but I shore ‘n’ hell won’ 
like it.” This may point out a situation 
we professional men may find ourselves 
eating it and not liking it, or furnishing 
the leadership which comes as a result of 
much study, intensive efforts and unself. 
ish service which makes it possible for ys 
to say just how we want our food pre. 
pared. 

In my mind professional relations a 
sumes the characteristics of a triangle. At 
the base we have professional relations 
with the public, and the two sides are 
professional relations within our own 
group and professional relations with our 
related groups. 

Now let us devote just a minute or two 
to the idea of professional relations within 
the group. Sometimes I think various 
professional groups could learn a lesson 
in ethics from our Negro cooks in Ten- 
nessee. It is absolutely impossible to hire 
a new cook with the idea of dismissing 
the one you already have. They simply 
will not take another cook’s job. 

Every person practicing dentistry is a 
part of the profession and that includes 
the non-dues-paying member. It is true 
that the profession is no stronger than 
its weakest member. I should like to em- 
phasize that every professional man owes 
a great debt to his profession. The only 
way that this debt can be discharged is 
to leave the profession better than you 
found it, by having made a personal con- 
tribution. It is not necessary to be a great 
writer, scientist or inventor to do this. 
Even the least unimaginative member can 
do it by sympathy, understanding and a 
dogged devotion to service. 

Very briefly I should like to mention 
a few things that merit our attention 4s 
we improve professional relations within 
our own groups: 

The placing of our profession above 
self: There are thousands of dentists 
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who have placed themselves above the 
profession and who now lie in unmarked 
graves, or who are leading unsatisfying, 
dreary lives. They are learning the bitter 
lesson of the egoist, that the only road 
to true happiness is through service to 
others. Contrast these unmarked graves 
and unhappy lives with the monuments 
of those who established our dental col- 
leges; those who were charter members 
of our first dental societies; those who 
denied themselves in order that proper 
legislation might be passed; those who 
organized our dental journals and de- 
veloped the literature. What if nitrous 
oxide and other anesthesias had been 
copyrighted or kept secret? Dentists are 
called to be dentists. Colleges accept 
them from large groups, and there the 
dentist completes an important contract. 
No professional man will ever succeed 
until he first concludes that he owes a 
tremendous debt to his profession. 

Positive thinking: G. V. Black often 
said that the professional man must be a 
continuous student. This may be accom- 
plished by attendance at postgraduate 
seminars, regular attendance at society 
meetings, and above all the development 
of an appreciation of good literature, 
scientific and otherwise. Any person who 
reads with understanding can become an 
accomplished and educated man. I might 
add that no man who fails to read good 
literature can ever reach the heights of 
successfully discharging professional re- 
sponsibility. 

Attention to the young dentist: This 
in my opinion is most important. In the 
first place we need to give more attention 
to recruiting the most outstanding young- 
sters in our communities to the study of 
dentistry. In some instances scholarships 
may be provided for the deserving. We 
should keep in close touch with what our 
schools are teaching and lend every in- 
fluence toward curricula expansion. When 
the young graduate begins his practice it 
should be the responsibility of the pro- 


fession to see that he succeeds in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

There is a poem that contains such 
wonderful philosophy that I can’t miss 
this opportunity to bring it to your atten- 
tion. Titled “The Bridge Builder,” it was 
written by a well-known Nashville lady, 
Miss Will Allen Dromgoole: 

An old man going a lone highway 

Came in the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fears for him, 

But he stopped when safe on the other side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building 
here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way, 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at evening tide?’ 

The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he 
said, 

“There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm which has been as naught to me 

To that fair-haired youth might a pitfall be, 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.” 

Let us turn some attention to one of 
the sides of the triangle we refer to as 
professional relations with other groups. 
It may be true that professional groups 
do not have the prestige that they held 
two decades ago. If this és true we can’t 
escape such condemnation by assuming a 
negative approach. We can’t point the 
accusing finger at some condition and 
say that such is true because it is beyond 
our control. If the statement is true it is 
because we have allowed it to become so. 
Not long ago I read some statistics con- 
cerning the professional man and his 
voting record. I was amazed at the per 
cent that never bothered to exercise the 
right of suffrage. You may be sure that 
the same statistics did not prevail with 
reference to certain other groups. The 
reasons may be speculative but the solu- 
tion is obvious. 
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We can conclude that non-professional 
groups for the last few years have pointed 
the way teward achieving goals for them- 


selves and their organizations. In the 
light of these circumstances it appears 
that we may give some effort toward 
developing a closer liaison with other 
groups. In some communities  inter- 
professional councils have been formed 
for the purpose of arriving at desirable 
goals and driving toward the realization 
of these goals. There should be outstand- 
ing harmonious relations between the 
dental profession and all other profes- 
sional groups, with a complete under- 
standing of the problems of each. 

The dentists and physicians were not 
too concerned when the government went 
into the banking business, but the bankers 
were. We were not too excited when 
Uncle Sam went into the real estate busi- 
ness, but the realtors were quite alarmed. 
But when we were threatened with So- 
cialized Medicine, dentistry and medicine 
became intensely interested. Is it too 
much to hope that we have learned our 
lesson in the appreciation of mutual 
understanding and mutual undertakings 
for the good of all? 

The profession that is most closely re- 
lated to dentistry is that of medicine. The 
inter-relationship of dentistry and medi- 
cine has grown to be obvious. The word 
“grown” may be the key word. Grown 
in the same manner that weeds are al- 
lowed to grow in a vacant lot. 

My personal observations coupled with 
a bit of study and reflection has caused 
me to arrive at the following conclusion: 
that if the inter-relationship is obvious, 
attention may well be given to some sug- 
gestions made several years ago by Dr. 
Sidney R. Miller of Baltimore: 


“an earnest consideration of what seems to be 
the most pressing primary problem of common 
interest to dentists and physicians: namely, a 
better unification of existing knowledge; the 
institution of better team work in the solution 
of problems as yet not accurately answered; 
and a consistent, perennial remembrance of the 


fact that both the prevention and treatment of 
disease involve a much more comprehensive 
therapeutic perspective than either profession 
is able to grasp, unaided by the other.” 

The lack of time prevents full treat. 
ment of this matter but for the sake of 
expediency the following may be listed: 

1. The development of an appreciation 
of the fact, on the part of the 
health professions, as well as the 
general public, that the health of an 
individual depends upon the com. 
bined knowledge and abilities of 
the physician and the dentist. 

2. Continued efforts toward the estab- 
lishment of dental clinics and dental- 
medical wards in all hospitals. Es 
pecially is this important where 
teaching is a part of the hospital 
activities. 

3. A plan whereby medical and dental 
students may benefit from common 
experiences during an internship. 

4. The development of conditions 
whereby joint research projects may 
be undertaken. These studies would 
be especially helpful in the fields 
where joint health problems exist, 
such as nutrition, bacteriology, 
chemistry, bio-chemistry and certain 
problems dealing with the pre-natal 
child. 


The third side of the triangle of pro- 
fessional relations has to do with other 
groups. Other groups simply mean the 
public in general. Those people for 
whom you work, with whom you live and 
with whom you play. In this instance the 
term professional relations may sensibly 
become public relations. The term public 
relations means a lot of things to a lot 
of people. Some people think of it in 
terms of publicity; others consider it 
from the standpoint of a successful propo 
ganda campaign, while others consider a 
“souped-up” handshaker the very acme of 
public relations men. In my opinion good 
public relations simply means doing 4 
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job and letting the public know 
about it. If this is done, no organization 
need have any worry about what the 
public thinks about it. 

Public relations is very important. 
Abraham Lincoln was talking about pub- 
lic relations when he said something to 
this effect: When public opinion is fa- 
vorable, nothing can fail. When public 
opinion is against you, nothing can suc- 
ceed. One excellent example of the im- 
portance of public opinion may be found 
in the bill recently passed making it pos- 
sible to defer certain dentists and phy- 
sicians in the various reserve corps until 
others who had seen no military service 
had been utilized. In my opinion the 
military authorities did not favor such 
action. It established an unusual prece- 
dent concerning our reserve corps. Pub- 
lic opinion, however, was so strong that 
it had to be reckoned with. 

Dr. Lon Morrey, editor of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association, sums 
up the broad fields of public relations ac- 
tivities in dentistry as follows: 

1. Education of the public in all matters 

pertaining to the care of the teeth. 

2. Efforts to increase the public’s regard for 

dentistry as a profession. 

3. An endeavor to keep dentistry in the 

front in all civic and health endeavors. 


There may be many ways by which 
the above can be accomplished. There is 
one thing certain. If they are to be ac- 
complished, each dentist as an individual 
must assume a full share of the under- 
taking. 

Public relations programs need pegs 
that are appealing, colorful and imagin- 
ative. Through these you can gain the 
public's eyes and ears. One of the finest 
pegs we have is National Children’s 
Dental Health Day. In Tennessee we 
have a Dental Health Workshop. In 
January we will hold our third annual 
meeting. This project has done more to 
gain friends for dentistry in Tennessee, 
and at the same time to stimulate interest 


on the part of the dentists than any other 
one thing I know. We also have a Me- 
morial Fund for the purpose of assisting 
worthy dental students in completing 
their education. There is no way of de- 
termining just how far this may go in 
creating good-will for dentistry in the 
years to come. 

Various communities present different 
opportunities for the purpose of estab- 
lishing good public relations; however, 
the individual cannot escape his respon- 
sibility in this matter. Each day every 
dentist causes an impression to be formed 
in the minds of others. If this impression 
is good, it can be multiplied thousands of 
times into a great force operating for the 
good of dentistry. If the people in your 
community who know you, like you, re- 
spect you and admire your conduct, we 
need have no fear for the mass opinion 
of the public. Good will and good public 
relations begin with fundamental philoso- 
phies. If the innate desire for such is not 
within the heart of the program, no 
amount of superficial effort will do it. 

Dentists and others in the health fields 
must never lose sight of the fact that the 
only excuse for their being is the health 
and welfare of the community. This 
above all individual aims and selfish de- 
sires. If this is our motivating force, den- 
tistry will always be loved, respected and 
fought for by all the people. 

It is a great privilege to be associated 
with the profession of dentistry. It has 
been a wonderful experience for me here 
tonight. In this age of action, it is won- 
derful to be a dentist. We are living in 
an age of unusual action and change. Is 
it too much to hope that both this action 
and change will produce a better world 
in which to live? The least each of us 
can do, is to make the most outstanding 
personal contribution possible, so that 
those who will cross the bridges we build, 
may be able to say: “It is wonderful to 
be alive and belong to the dental pro- 
fession.” 
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Dental Health Day in Pennsylvania — 195| 


@ 


M. E. NIcHOLson, D.D.S. 


Chairman, Council on Dental Health 


ON FEBRUARY 5, the Third National 
Children’s Dental Health Day was suita- 
bly observed throughout the state. All 
ten District Societies cooperated in carry- 
ing out a complete and successful partici- 
pation. Last year's report to the member- 
ship consisted of a detailed listing of all 
activities which each district accomplished 
in connection with the Day's observance. 
In order that a similar listing not become 
monotonous, this year's report will be 
more general, and certain comments will 
be made which your chairman feels neces- 
sary if we are to accomplish our objec- 
tives in connection with a solution of the 
dental health problem. 

A summary of activities includes almost 
complete radio, TV, and press coverage 
by the use of releases and material fur- 
nished by the ADA, or prepared by local 
dentists; talks, movies, puppet shows, re- 
cordings, and slides presented to all types 
of lay groups—schools, PTA’s, service 
clubs, and public gatherings; poster con- 
tests in many schools with prizes for the 
best; inclusion of appropriate programs 
in the agenda of dental meetings; ob- 
servances extending from one day to one 
week; dental hygienists, health educators, 
nurses, and dentists cooperating in order 
to make the day successful. Several of the 
larger districts because of denser popula- 
tion and more facilities were able to pro- 
duce outstanding programs. Many com- 
munities were much interested in finding 
out more about the addition of fluorides 
to the drinking water supply and this 
phase was covered by qualified persons. 
Radio and TV stations were very anxious 
to cooperate with those of our group 
planning the programs. The scripts fur- 
nished by the ADA were excellent and 


more of this type of aid should be pro- 
duced. 

Judging from comments of both den- 
tists and the public it is evident that while 
the efforts being expended by the dental 
profession and auxiliary aids in an 2- 
tempt to solve the dental health problem 
are commendable, and in some cases are 
stimulating greater interest, they are in 
no way sufficient. The solution of the 
problem has been confined in most in- 
stances to dental health education, which 
is a logical approach. No one can doubt 
the value of dental health education. Un- 
fortunately this approach has the effect of 
stimulating interest in the public which 
leads them to seek more dental service for 
their children; a service which at the 
present time in many communities is diff- 
cult to obtain. We all know that the con- 
trol and preventive measures such as diet, 
nutrition, fluoridation of communal drink- 
ing water supplies, and proper and fre 
quent brushing of the teeth, are extremely 
important; but inadequate, because of 
the difficulty of securing public cooper- 
ation and the impossibility of controlling 
the factors involved in reducing dental 
caries. There will always be the necessity 
of furnishing a certain amount of treat- 
ment service to children, particularly in 
the lower income brackets. What are we 
doing as a profession to work out a plan 
to care for this group? The ADA can 
plan until doomsday, but if the smaller 
communities and the dentists comprising 
the membership of the dental societies in 
these communities, do not accept the prob- 
lem as a local responsibility, then govern- 
ment control in the solution of the prob- 
lem will be well on its way. More chil- 
dren must receive more dental service; 
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in case anyone doubts it let him spend 
some time in making school dental in- 
spections and find out for himself just 
what is happening to the teeth of our 
children. 

No dentist likes to donate his services 
to the point where a large part of his 
clientele is made up of charity patients. 
No dentist is expected to jeopardize his 
position by assuming a responsibility 
which is not rightfully his. The com- 
munity is the responsible medium and the 
dentist as a part of that community 
should be interested in the formulation 
of community plans to adequately care 
for the dental needs of its members who 
are unable to obtain dental service be- 
cause Of inability to pay. The hungry 
members of a community certainly do not 
expect the local grocer to feed them out 
of his own pocket, and in like sense the 
dentally starving members of a commu- 
nity do not expect the local dentist to fur- 
nish them with unlimited free service. 
All of us must give this problem much 
thought and consideration and then go to 
our community councils and see that pro- 
vision is made to meet the dental needs 
which exist. This is the logical approach 
and it is hard to understand why we have 
been so long asleep regarding action. A 
few communities have been operating 
successful plans for a number of years, 
but many more have not even given a 
thought to the problem. 

Many dentists are not in sympathy with 
the idea of one day set aside during the 
year for the observance of better dental 
health among children. They must real- 
ize that this one day celebration is merely 
a token observance and that actually every 
day must be children’s dental health day. 
Some dentists are really not in sympathy 
with the idea of trying to solve the dental 
health problem among children. The atti- 
tude is frequently noted that we will 
never be able to take care of all the dental 
needs so why get excited over a problem 
so large that it is impossible to solve, 
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especially when we are all so busy repair- 
ing the ravages of dental disease in adults 
that insufficient time doesn’t permit the 
treatment of children. 

Unfortunately the last statement con- 
tains a large grain of truth, and yet, if 
we ignore the dental health of children, 
the adult will continue to be a dental 
cripple, and the dental profession will be 
accused of not being able to care for the 
dental needs of the children under the 
present economic system. Solution—gov- 
ernment control. 

In preparing for Children’s Dental 
Health Day many dental groups experi- 
enced difficulty in securing enough usable 
material at a date which would give them 
sufficient time to plan their programs. In 
connection with this, there was some 
doubt at the ADA meeting at Atlantic 
City about the date of our 1951 Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Day. The ADA 
materials were a bit late in arriving al- 
though most societies were able to make 
use of them. More of these materials 
should be developed and they should 
reach us at an early enough date. More 
movies, slides, and recordings must be 
produced if we are to keep pace with the 
opportunities being offered us in getting 
our story to the public. TV is an excellent 
medium through which to reach the pub- 
lic but the dental programs should be of 
a public service nature and not just inter- 
jected on commercial programs. 

One of our most neglected fields with 
children is that of the pre-school group. 
More effort will be necessary with the 
smaller children and their. parents or the 
problem of the school child will be just 
the same or worse than it now is. Most 
of our dental health programs are aimed 
at those of school age. Why the younger 
group has been neglected is hard to under- 
stand. Consideration of programs with 
pre-natal and pre-school groups would be 
very much in order. 

Children’s Dental Health Day—1951 
was a success; how much of a success 


probably depends on the viewpoint. An 


most difficult. Successful 
from the viewpoint of dental health edu- 
cation, decidedly so; successful from the 
viewpoint of a dollar and cents value to 
the public, the dental profession, or num- 
bers of cavities prevented, or numbers of 
teeth restored or saved —who knows? 
Your answer is as good as mine. We do 
know that every effort must be made to 
reduce the size of the dental problem. 
The effort must always be divided and 


evaluation is 


not one sided. Dental health education 
dental research, and dental  treatmen 
service: all three are equally important 
and each to be effective is dependent o 
the other two. The public must be Prop. 
erly guided, in thinking and in action 
No thinking dentist wants governmen 
controlled health service, and no thinking 
member of the public should feel differ. 
ently about the problem. 

“Common sense is not so common,’— 
V oltatre. 


A Table of Suggested Therapy with Aureomycin 
Hydrochloride, Crystalline, in Dentistry 


LESTER HuGH Rotn, D.DS. 


THE dosages and forms of aureomycin 
hydrochloride, crystalline, as given in 
Table 1 and their uses in oral conditions, 
as listed in Table 2, are suggested from 
investigations conducted during the pe- 
riod of March, 1949, to February, 1951, 
and represent average doses which have 
been used with satisfactory results among 
largely private and some clinic patients 
by the author and associates. 

Tables 1 and 2 were formulated after 
experience in over 600 trials, including 
those of a preliminary report.’ Results 
were exhibited at the 91st Annual Ses- 
sion of the American Dental Association * 
and an oral report was given in the Sec- 
tions on Research and Periodontia at the 
same meeting.” A paper presenting var- 


ied data on this topic currently is in press. 

The use of this chemotherapeutic agent 
in dentistry has been reported by many 
investigators and the literature has ex 
panded monthly. In its acceptance of 
aureomycin in January, 1951,* the Coun- 
cil on Dental Therapeutics classified 
forms of aureomycin for dental use in 
Groups A and B. 


Table 1 gives dosages arrived at em- 
pirically and represents suggestions which 
will in most cases ameliorate conditions 
cited. 


Investigation sustained, in part, by the Lederle Labo- 
ratories Division of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany in the Research Department, School of Dentistry, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Research Associate, School of Dentistry, University 
of Pittsburgh 
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Table 2 lists treatments for diagnosed 
conditions with alternate Plans 1 and 2. 
The purpose is to include various forms 
of aureomycin available at this writing so 
that alternate combinations of this ther- 
apy can be used if side reactions are en- 


countered. 

Side reactions of glossitis or pharyngitis 
with the use of troches do not indicate 
that the patient has a true idiosyncrasy to 
aureomycin, but rather an adverse local 
reaction to this form. Some isolated cases 
of vaginitis have occurred following the 
use of capsule therapy. Continuing inves- 
tigations have found that a reduction of 
these side reactions occurs upon repeated 
trials with these sensitive patients when 
using newer and different laboratory prep- 
arations containing inhibitors. 


Although aureomycin is relatively non- 


toxic, side reactions consisting of nausea, 
headache, vomiting, looseness of stools, 
increased micturition and increased bowel 
movement, with some instances of per- 
ianal irritation, may occur. These are re- 
lieved when capsule therapy is discon- 
tinued or the dosage reduced. 

Use of milk, milk products, oral B-com- 
plex vitamin supplement, multi-therapeu- 
tic vitamins, carbonated water, ginger ale, 
cola type beverages and small portions of 
food at intervals will allay some of the 
side reactions which may occur. 


REFERENCES 


1. Stewart, G. M., and Roth, L. H. The Use 
of Aureomycin in Oral Infections. A Pre- 
liminary Report. J.4A.D.A. 40: 563, May, 
1950. 

2. J.A.D.A. 41: 330, Sept., 1950. 

3. J.A.D.A. 41: 321, Sept., 1950. 

4. J.A.D.A. 42: 64-5, Jan., 1951. 


TABLE 1 





Types of Treatments for Use in Dentistry of Various Forms of Aureomycin Hydrochloride 
Crystalline 


A. Troche, 15 mg., one every 2 hours for 20 doses to be dissolved in the mouth, 


. Troche, 15 mg., one every 3 hours for 10 doses to be dissolved in the mouth. 


. Capsules, 250 mg., one every 6 hours for 12 doses with water or milk (repeat if necessary). 


. Cones, 25 mg., 1 cone per treatment per area as necessary. 


B 
Cc 
D. Capsules, 50 mg., one every 2 hours for 50 doses with water or milk. 
E 
F 


. Solution, 100 mg., per 10 cc., Steriie HyO for injection, U.S.P. (pyrogen-free). 2 cc. per 


treatment times five. 


G. Same as F, in physiological salt solution. 





H. Same as F, but 3 cc. per treatment times five. 


Topical ointment, 30 mg/gm., apply freely as necessary to affected parts. 


J. Dental paste, 30 mg/gm., Y% inch spherical mass applied to area. 


The capsules should be taken with milk and milk products. When nausea or epigastric dis- 
tress occurs, discontinue capsule treatment. When glossitis or pharyngitis occurs discontinue use 
of troches. When frequent copious stools occur discontinue capsules and troches. 
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TABLE 2 


Suggested Dosage 


(Use the treatments listed in Table 1 in the following conditions: 


Conditions 


GINGIVITIS 


Acute 

Chronic . 

Marginal 

Pregnancy 

Recurrent 

Necrotic ‘ia 

Necrotic with associated Vincents angina ¢ 

With suppuration present . 
PERIODONTAL POCKETS 

Isolated 

EE Sa deweeedesiee 

With suppuration 

With periodontoclasia 

With acute gingivitis 
PULP TREATMENT . 
PERIODONTAL ABSCESS 


MECHANICAL LACERATION 
TO ORAL MUCOSA AND ASSOCIATED 
INFLAMATION 
1. As seen with orthodontic appliances 
2. Over extended dentures (use following 
adjustment) 
3. Following extensive surgery 
4. Due to malocclusion 
24 HOURS PRE-OPERATIVE 
SURGICAL PROCEDURES 
POSTOPERATIVELY 
(immediately following extraction) ... 
HERPES SIMPLEX 
PERICORONITIS 


TO ORAL 


* Treatments listed do not indicate cure, howeve 


has been observed in the majority of these trials. 
+ Except during first three months of pregnancy. 
t Repeat dosage as necessary. 


Treatment 


>> Tw > 
% 


rC 
A&C 
C&H 


E&G 

A, E& F 
A, C& E 
A, C&E 
GCHekt 


js 
C&H 


A or B 


A&C 


J 
I 


C,E,H&A 


r, marked 
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for Treatment of Various Oral Conditions. 


Alternate 
Treatment 
No. 1 


C&G 

D 

B&E 

E & H or At 
C&H 
A,C &H 
A, C, H & J 
A,C,E&H 


>» E&H 
C&H 

Repeat as 

necessary 


oa D or J 


C 


C& J 
1&C 
E, F& J 





ii 


— 


Alte rnate 
Treatment 
No. 2 


: or Dt 
E&A 

E,C &H 

E, C, H 

A, C, E, H&] 


A, C, H&J 


D&B 


A, C&J 
1&D 
A, C&E 


nitial relief or arrested treatment and healing 
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EDITORIAL 


«J 
<F 
THE PRESIDENT’S PARAGRAPHS 

IT WAS a pleasure to attend the annual meeting of the Seventh District last month 
at Altoona; I was much pleased with the activities of that group. An excellent scien- 
tific program was presented, and the tenor of the entire meeting was one of real den- 
tal interest and good fellowship. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees in late January, so much business of 
importance was enacted that your officers are going to have a busy year trying to carry 
out all the instructions. One of the newer ideas, now being put into function, is the 
establishment of an annual award of an appropriate certificate and cash prize to the 
senior from each of the three dental schools in the Commonwealth who writes the 
best paper on the subject, “The Value of Membership in Organized Dentistry.”” The 
necessary rules have been prepared, the schools notified, and the judges selected. The 
awards will be given this June; further information will appear in later issues of the 
JOURNAL. 

Latest releases from the ADA Central Office concerning the Relief Fund show 

that 83.2 per cent of the $100,000 quota has been reached. The tabulation to Feb- 
tuaty 26 indicated that Pennsylvania had contributed slightly over $5,000, 70.6 per 
cent of its quota. It is my hope that those who haven't yet contributed will do so 
this month. This last-minute spurt might just put us into the 100 per cent group. 
— There has been some criticism of the method of election of delegates to the 
ADA. The constitution of the State Society provides that each district elect one dele- 
gate and that the president, president-elect, and immediate past-president are delegates 
automatically, making a total of thirteen, with approximately twelve to be elected from 
the floor of the House of Delegates. Your officers are conscious of the fact that this 
latter feature can be abused; planning for an equitable solution of this problem is 
now being undertaken and the results should be announced at the next meeting. 
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The recent financial statement of the ADA receipts and disbursements of all its 
monies was a complete and excellent break-down and explanation of the national 
organization financial structure. This is most informative and I recommend a reading 
of it by all the membership. . 


It would be of great help to our Harrisburg office if local secretaries would jp. 
form Ray Cobaugh of the dentists already in the armed services, as well as thos 
planning to enter shortly. This seems to be a difficult list to keep up-to-date, but with 
the assistance of local secretaries an exact current listing can be maintained. May we 
have that cooperation ? 


Preparations already are under way for the Annual Meeting of the State Society 
which will be held at Pittsburgh, September 11-13, in conjunction with the Greater 
Pittsburgh Meeting. At a meeting at Pittsburgh, early last month, the general out. 
line of the three-day meeting was established. I am sure that a good scientific pro- 
gram is being arranged, and sufficient social activities and entertainment to interest 
everyone is planned. I urge you to mark these dates on your appointment book now, 
and plan to visit Pittsburgh in September. 

—PAUL E. BOMBERGER. 


Sd 


BOARD BUSINESS 


THE Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Dental Society met January 29-30, 
1951, at Philadelphia. This was the usual and traditional meeting during the Greater 
Philadelphia Dental Meeting. All districts were represented; and chairmen of several 
important committees were in attendance. New Trustees C. Boyd Ellsworth (7th) 
and Earl H. Albert (4th) were seated. 


Dr. Howard C. Watson, Finance Committee, reported at length on the financial 
condition of the Society. It was recommended that certain monies of the Society be 
invested; that all salaries of personnel in the Central Office be raised 10 per cent; 
and that a budgetary item of $2,500 be set up for the Military Affairs Committee 
during the current year. 


The Publications Committee expressed their approval of the manner in which 
the JOURNAL was being conducted, approved the rates of publication for 1951, and 
commended Ray Cobaugh for “his business awareness in the management of the 
JOURNAL.” 

It was decided that the Society conduct annually an essay contest, open to seniors 
in one of the three dental schools in the Commonwealth. The essay subject to be 
“The Advantage of Membership in Organized Dentistry.” Procedures and judging 
were discussed, and plans made for the presentations were established. (The Fall 
issues of the JOURNAL will report this award more fully.) 

The Society, after discussion, contributed $500 to the organization of ACES— 
Americans for Competitive Enterprise System. This sum will be allotted to the 
Legislative and Law Enforcement Committee. 

Dr. Willits, chairman of the Professional Liaison Committee, reported at length 
on medico-dental relations, the status of the Department of Public Assistance, the 
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Woman's Auxiliary, dental hygiene courses, a plan for pre-paid dental insurance, 
and a re-evaluation of the Veterans Administration fee schedule. 

Ray Cobaugh, executive secretary, presented a full report on matters pertaining 
to the Society: the 1952 meeting will be held in Pennsylvania (Atlantic City wanted 
it); certain aspects of Civil Defense; method of election of ADA delegates; public 
relations; Blue Shield plans; and other items brought to the attention of the Board. 

The resolution on fluoridation, passed by the House of Delegates at Bedford in 
June, 1950, was rescinded: the resolution approved by the ADA in November, 1950, 
was approved and substituted therefor. 

The report of the Dental Council and Examining Board—already published in 
the JoURNAL—was received. Likewise, the report of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Important announcements of this latter committee will be published in the 
Journat when, as, and if. 


President-elect Herbine, chairman of the Prosthetic Dental Service Committee, 
spoke at length concerning the question of the constitutionality of laboratory auxiliary 
membership. This will be considered by the House of Delegates next September at 
Pittsburgh. 

ADA Trustee W. Earle Craig reported current activities of the national organ- 
ization. Special attention was directed to the handling of the Junior ADA organiza- 
tions; the ADA practice of accepting dues from the men in the Armed Forces, the 
V-A, and the United States Public Health Services. 

The Society refrained from further action on the request for possible amendment 
of the non-alcoholic beverages act to permit the introduction of the fluorides into 
bottled water. This was on the advice of Mr. Cobaugh, Mr. Madden (Society at- 
torney), and Mr. Hager, deputy secretary of agriculture, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The group-insurance plan of the Continental Casualty Company was approved 
for another two years. 


The fine hospitality of the Philadelphia County Dental Society was duly noted. 
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District News 


By FRANK W. BUTLER, Reading 





FIRST DISTRICT 


The retiring president of the Philadel- 
phia County Dental Society, together with 
nine men who have completed fifty years 
of practice, were honored at the Annual 
Dinner Meeting, March 7th. Lawrence 
E. Hess was the retiring president, and 
the following were the 50 Year members: 
Drs. Lloyd D. Bickley, John S. Chubb, 
A. Edw. Heath, W. Stirling Hewitt, 
Robert H. Ivy, Walter B. Lavelle, John 
A. O'Brien, Wm. W. Powell, and Sam- 
uel B. Segrest. The scene of this event 
took place in the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel, at which time, also, the annual 
election of officers was held. A history- 
making event took place on March 14, 
when the world’s first color dental tele- 
vision program was presented. From the 
operating room of the Wills Eye Hos- 
pital, a complete program of surgery was 
televised to the seventh floor of Town 
Hall, 150 N. Broad Street, beginning at 
8:15 P.M. 

“Basic Technics of Repositioning Teeth 
in Periodontal Treatment’’ was the sub- 
ject of Dr. Leonard Hirschfeld, when he 
spoke before the Philadelphia Society of 
Periodontology on February 27. When 
the Society gathers for its March 27 meet- 
ing, at the Hotel Belgravia, their speaker 
will be Dr. D. P. Mowry whose subject 
will be “Surgery in Periodontal Treat- 
ment.” 

The Eastern Dental Society of Phila- 
delphia had a gala night on March 15, 
when Dr. L. A. Cohn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave a presentation on “The 
Acrylic Faced Cast Crown.” There were 
also a number of table clinics given dur- 
ing the course of this meeting. For their 
April meeting the Society will have Dr. 
John J. Posner, who will speak on “Minor 
Oral Surgery Simplified.” 

Dr. Thomas M. Meloy, Jr., addressed 


—— 


the North Philadelphia Association of 
Dental Surgeons on March 15, his sub 
ject being “Dento-Alveolar Surgery and 
its Importance in General Practice.” The 
discussion included pre-operative diagno. 
sis, local anesthetic solutions, forcep tech- 
nic, muco-periosteal flaps, involvement of 
the maxillary sinus, cysts, hemorrhage and 
alveolarosteitis. On April 11, Dr. Fred 
Miller spoke on “Acrylic Fillings.” 

On March 13, The Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Dental Surgeons held their 
regular meeting at the University Club, 
the essayist being Dr. Jules E. Kniesel. 
The subject of this lecture was “Self 
Curing Acrylic Resins.” 

A combined meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Dentistry for Children 
and the Philadelphia section of the Inter- 
national Association for Dental Research 
was held on March 5. The gathering took 
place at Temple University Dental School, 
Dr. H. J. Goldberg of the Eastman Den- 
tal Dispensary having been the speaker. 
His subject was “The Role of Diet in the 
Prevention of Dental Caries in Children.” 

The Research Society met at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, April 2. The 
speakers were Dr. Herbert Cole and Dr. 
George Stein. 

The annual Good-Fellowship meeting 
of the Sigma Epsilon Delta Fraternity was 
held March 28. 

—W. V. SCANLAN. 


SECOND DISTRICT 

The executive meeting of the Second 
District Dental Society was held April 5, 
at Norristown in the Valley Forge Hotel. 

The regular February meeting of the 
Montgomery-Bucks Dental Society was 
held at Feasterville, in Bucks Inn. Dr. 
William Updegrave, Professor of Radio 
dontics, School of Dentistry, Temple Uni 
versity, spoke upon his favorite subject, 
“Radiodontics.” He presented a sound 
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color film on his own technic for temporo- 
mandibular radiograms, as well as Koda- 
chrome slides on various phases of x-ray 
technic. It was an informative and prac- 
tical demonstration. 

The Montgomery-Bucks County Dental 
Society met with the Montgomery Medi- 
cal Society March 7, at Norristown, in 
the Montgomery County Medical Society 
Building. The guest speaker was L. F. 
Livingston, Manager of the Extension 
Division, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
who gave a lecture-demonstration entitled 
“Progress in Better Living.” 

The clinician and speaker at the March 
28 meeting was Dr. Brice M. Dorsey, 
University of Maryland. He spoke on 
swellings of the face and neck of dental 
origin and surgical procedures involving 
the mouth and jaws. 

The officers elected for the year are: 
President, Dr. Vernon Lapp, Elkins Park; 
Vice-President, Dr. Lloyd N. Cooper, 
Glenside; Secretary, Dr. Robert B. 
Hedges, Jenkintown; and Treasurer, Dr. 
James M. Funke, Hatboro. 

The Lehigh Dental Society meeting on 
February 19, took place at Bethlehem, in 
the Hotel Bethlehem. Dr. Alexander 
Weinberger, of Temple University, spoke 
on “The Fundamentals of Bone Biology 
and Their Significance in Dental X-Ray 
Interpretation.” Dr. L. N. Cooper also 
spoke upon “Current Military Affairs.” 
The March meeting was held at Allen- 
town in the Hotel Traylor, at which time 
Dr. M. M. DeVan of the University of 
Pennsylvania Dental School, spoke on 
“Prosthetic Dentistry.” 

The Dental Society of Chester and 
Delaware Counties met at Chester, March 
21. In the afternoon Dr. Frank B. Gard- 
ner, Scranton, presented a clinic on the 
use of self-curing resins in restorative 
work. Following a dinner, Dr. Gardner 
discussed the resins from the standpoint 
of pulp reactions, expansion, and con- 
traction properties. 


—MARK J. SABLOSKY. 
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THIRD DISTRICT 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Third District Dental Society was held 
January 18 at Scranton in the Jermyn 
Hotel, and was marked by an overflow 
attendance during the entire day's pro- 
gram. The scientific program was pre- 
sented by Dr. Robert R. Gillis, of Ham- 
mond, Indiana, who has been quite active 
on the University of Illinois Telephone 
Extension Course. He discussed the sub- 
ject for which he is so well known on this 
course, namely, “Full Denture Construc- 
tion, with Especial Relation to Speech.” 
The members of the District were hon- 
ored by the presence of the State Presi- 
dent, Dr. Paul E. Bomberger, and our old 
friend and Executive Secretary, Ray Co- 
baugh. They took an active part in the 
afternoon business meeting as well as the 
banquet in the evening, when the new 
elected District President, Dr. R. W. 
Jewells, of Tamaqua, was honored. The 
evening speaker was Capt. Joseph Cu- 
trona, Assistant Public Information Offi- 
cer at West Point Military Academy, who 
gave many interesting highlights and facts 
not usually known by the public. Other 
new officers of the Third District are Drs. 
Horace Birchard, President-Elect; Robert 
Bodycomb, Vice-President; Joseph Har- 
rison, Secretary; and James Falvello, 
Treasurer. 

—L. E. JORDAN. 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


From Schuylkill and Northumberland 
Counties we bring you the manner in 
which we observed National Children’s 
Dental Health Day, every dentist in the 
two counties having a distinct part in the 
program. We obtained a series of radio 
announcements, editorials, posters, and 
other materials pertaining to the event, 
from ADA headquarters, and covered the 
entire territory with them. Shamokin and 
Mt. Carmel, especially, went all out, mak- 
ing tape recordings, which went out over 
the air-waves; they reserved newspaper 


space for dignified dental reporting, and 
in general blanketed the anthracite region 
with a real dental top-dressing. Here in 
Pottsville, we had the radio stations well 
supplied with spot announcements which 
were interjected throughout the day. The 
schools and business windows were also 
posted with ADA descriptive and illus- 
trative information, while the newspapers 
were well supplied with editorials and 
write-ups. We wish to put on record that 
the radio stations and newspapers were 
more than cooperative in this program 
which we deem to be a public service of 
the highest type. We all had a good time, 
with a minimum of hardship, work, and 
practically no expense to the local society. 
We feel that when opportunities such as 
these present themselves, they afford us 
as members of a profession to whom the 
public looks up to an outstanding chance 
to offer special public service. Our So- 
ciety will do well to continue the spirit 
of usefulness so well exhibited in Febru- 


ary. ROBERT M. WARNE. 


The Reading Dental Society held its 
March meeting in Medical Hall in con- 
junction with the representatives and 
owners of the nine dental laboratories in 
this area. The speaker was Dr. Sumner 
Pallardy, professor of prosthodontia, of 
the Temple University Dental School, 
who urged a more closely knit relation- 
ship between dentist and technician. The 
meeting was well attended, in fact so well 
that when anything of importance was 
said, it was relayed to the rear of the 
room by walkie-talkie. Following the 
meeting there suddenly appeared, as if 
out of nowhere, a festive board laden to 
the groaning point with bits of such deli- 
cacies as roquefort, camembert, Swiss, 
“rye,” smoked pig meat, petater chips 
and well does anybody out there in the 
other districts NOT know what is it a 
Dutch Lunch, come down to Reading 
Town some first Monday in the month, 
and we will give you a post-graduate 


course in the fine art “des gourmets,” 
Also, there were ice cold bottles of 
Mouth-Wash von Pilsener. Our Fifty. 
Second Annual Banquet, attended by fifty. 
two members, was a huge success. Our 
speaker couldn't get there; it rained, 
hailed, snowed, and just about everything 
possible happened to prevent the obsery. 
ance of that sacred event. But did we say 
nay? Nay! Our good old stand-by, Ellis 
Miller, a past-president, journeyed back to 
his home and returned laden with colored 
proof, which he projected for us, that he 
actually caught a fish down thar in Texas, 
when on his vacation. Then too, there 
was the gift to the Society of a slide pro- 
jector by George Schlegel, one of our 
Life Members, and, we might add, one of 
our most faithful. Come around and see 
us sometime, we'll show off a little bit. 
The Study Club were hosts to the Read- 
ing Dental Society at their meeting March 
21 in the Walnut Room of the Hotel 
Berkshire. Now there’s a live bunch for 
you, after listening to their speaker, Dr. 
John T. McSweeney, of New York, speak 
on “Oral Dynamics,” they showed us how 
a Dutch Lunch should be put on. Dr. 
McSweeney presented a forceful talk, and 
left us all wondering whether what he 
discussed was really the ‘Dentistry of the 
Future.” The April meeting of the Study 
Club will take the form of a round table 
discussion commonly known as_projec- 
ing the taurus through a given trajectory. 
The March meeting of the Dental 
Seminar marked the appearance of Dr. 
Philip Rettew, one of our Reading phy- 
sicians, who spoke upon “The Antibi 
otics.” The Seminar is the newest of the 
research clubs affiliated with the Reading 
Dental Society, and from all indications 
they seem to be doing things in a big 
way. For their April Meeting, the Semi- 
nar will bring from Philadelphia, Dr. J. 
J. Bentman, Instructor of Oral Diagnosis, 
at the University of Pennsylvania. His 
subject will be “Oral Diagnosis and Re- 
lated Subjects,” and it is expected, from 
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advance notices, that this meeting will be 
one of the largest of the year. 

There occurs once each year, here in 
Reading, an event that has become a tra- 
dition. In the month of April, the Read- 
ing Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Society, 
together with the Reading Dental So- 
ciety, gather for a dinner and an after- 
noon and evening of educational and 
social enjoyment. This year we will again 
get together, our Society being the host, 
and we expect that a program will be pre- 
sented that will make those of other years 
pall. The details of the meeting are as 
yet in a nebulous state, however, we will 
try to keep everyone informed as to the 
nature of our 1951 venture. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, the newest or- 
ganization attached to our Society, is right 
in there, punching out a very successful 
beginning. They meet every third Mon- 
day in Medical Hall, and to date have 
put on some very fine programs. At their 
March meeting, they were addressed by 
Mr. Lorenzo Zeugner, child psychiatrist 
for the Reading School District, who not 
only lectured, but gave a practical demon- 
stration of his methods of teaching. The 
Auxiliary participated actively in the Red 
Cross drive recently, and indicated their 
ability to do things by the success attend- 
ing their efforts. In passing, we are 
pleased to note, that Mrs. Harry Willits, 
a member of the Reading Auxiliary, has 
been elected Treasurer of the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the Pennsylvania State Den- 
eeaneary. -FRANK W. BUTLER. 
FIFTH DISTRICT 

The newly elected president of the 
Harrisburg Dental Society, Dr. William 
Pursell and his program committee chair- 
man, Dr. J. J. Lucas, ushered in the 1951 
season by presenting a panel discussion 
on Public Law #779, the bill commonly 
referred to as the “‘Physician-Dentist Draft 
Act.” Captain John Hentzel, of the man- 
power division of the Selective Service, 
and Mr, Ray Cobaugh, executive secre- 
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tary of the Pennsylvania State Dental So- 
ciety, ably presented all available infor- 
mation upon this act. Since this meeting, 
Dr. William M. Fowler, Harrisburg, Dr. 
Edwin F. Weaver, Hershey, and Dr. 
William R. Thomas, Biglerville, have left 
their practices for service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Society has gone on record as ap- 
proving the fluoridation of the water sup- 
ply of this community. A committee will 
investigate the cost of such treatment and 
secure information available as to the 
benefits to be derived from such treat- 
ment. This information will be turned 
over to the proper authorities with our 
endorsement. 

We are happy to announce the election 
to membership of Drs. Edmund Shed- 
losky, Dalton Deckman, Robert Everhard, 
James Prescott, and Biggs F. Smith. 

—S. H. YOFFE. 


The regular meeting of the Harris 
Dental Society for January witnessed the 
appearance of Dr. J. J. Bentman, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
upon ‘Partial Denture Problems.” Dr. 
Bentman very ably presented his subject 
to an attendance of 68, and for the begin- 
ning of the year, we might state that it 
was an auspicious send-off for the New 
Year. On February 20, Dr. Fred Slack, 
Philadelphia, spoke on the “Common 
Problems in Full Denture Design.’” Sev- 
enty members were present to hear his 
discussion of the subject, and stayed on to 
enjoy the social hour which followed. 

On February 24, the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Harris Dental Society held a baked 
goods sale for the benefit of their “Cleft 
Palate Clinic Fund.” 

On March 19, the Society held its reg- 
ular meeting and had the subject of 
“Hydrocolloid Fixed Bridge Impression 
Technic” presented to them by Dr. Nor- 
man Brotman of the Baltimore College of 
Dentistry. The talk was illustrated by 


Kodachrome slides and actual clinical 
demonstration. The meeting on April 16 
was addressed by Dr. Lester Burket, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who dis- 
cussed ‘Focal Infection and Its Role in 
Dentistry.” This subject demon- 
strated in a manner such as no one but 
Dr. Burket can do, and we feel that we 
have become better informed practitioners 
for having heard him. 

In May we will hold our annual dinner 
dance; but more concerning that most 
popular event, anon. 

Space does not permit the publication 
of the role played by the Harris Dental 
Society in the Dental Health Week, but 
suffice it to state that in conjunction with 
the Lancaster Kiwanis Club, we carried 
the gospel of Dental Hygiene during that 
week, to fourteen separate groups and 
communities, reaching a total of 8,400 
people. 


was 


JAMES G. FACKLER, JR. 


SIXTH DISTRICT 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Lycoming 
County Dental Society entertained their 
husbands at a dinner and card party, Jan- 
uary 15, in the Lycoming Hotel. Al- 
though the attendance was small, an en- 
joyable time was had by those brave D. D. 
Esser’s, who still enjoy taking their bosses 
out to dinner. The first annual ball spon- 
sored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary was held 
March 28 at the Williamsport Country 
Club, and this affair was a huge success. 
For one time we left our spatulas and 
paper points at home and fared forth for 
an evening of entertainment which was 
unanimously voted for repetition. 

On February 19, the Lycoming Dental 
Society met at Williamsport, with 50 per 
cent of the members in attendance. A 
round table discussion was held on the 
manner in which the staffing of the Wil- 
liamsport Hospital Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery Departments might be accomplished. 
The subject brought out many new facets 
of the proposal and was of much enlight- 
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enment to all of those present. Mr. James 
Wilson, of the Abbott Company gave an 
informative talk on “Prescription Writing 
for the Dentists,” at this meeting. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT 

The high spot of the year thus far has 
been the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Central Pennsylvania Dental Society, 
in the Penn-Alto Hotel, at Altoona, dur. 
ing the last three days of February. A 
cordial welcome was extended to the den- 
tists of the District by Dr. Zane A. W. 
Green, president of the group. Speakers 
of national prominence were heard during 
the three-day session, and city service 
clubs were hosts to visitors who appeared 
at their gatherings as speakers. Altoona 
is host to these meetittgs every odd year, 
the convention alternating between this 
city and Johnstown. Addresses were giv- 
en by the following: Dr. O. B. Coomer, 
Louisville, Ky., “Restorative Dentistry”; 
Dr. Henry Trautmann, Madison, Wis., 
“Health Fundamentals’; Dr. S. W. 
Brown, Ashtabula, Ohio, “Occlusal Equi- 
libration”; Dr. A. V. Purinton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “Prosthetic Case Presentation’ ; 
and Dr. L. W. Gruber, Baltimore, Md., 
“Xylocaine as a Local Anesthetic.” Also, 
fourteen clinics were given during the 
meeting. The members of the District de- 
parted from their usual business and pro- 
fessional talks to enjoy an address by ex- 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New 
Jersey, at their annual banquet. Col. 
Hoffman described as one of the ablest 
after-dinner speakers in the country held 
his audience in rapt attention during his 
speech, which seemed all too short. 

The Central Pennsylvania Dental Hy- 
gienists Association also held their annual 
meeting in conjunction with that of the 
Seventh District. Everything considered, 
we feel that the convention recently past, 
was one of the most enjoyable, and at the 
same time the most educational one, that 
we have been privileged to attend in a 
long time. —H. M. DUNEGAN. 
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EIGHTH DISTRICT 


While the editor of the District News 
Department was sitting at his desk, in the 
great American position (heels resting 
securely on the desk-blotter), patiently 
awaiting the arrival of the special deliv- 
ety from the Eighth District, who should 
pop in, but the Eighth District's Editor, 
Bobby Cupp himself in person. Now, be- 
ing friends of long standing, having been 
fellow conspirators at Penn during the 
years 1920-1923 there must of needs be 
a little reminiscing—which was promptly 
carried out forthwith. So how can anyone 
expect a report from Kane, or Mt. Jewett, 
when said reporter just ain't there? We 
don't know yet whether or not Bobby has 
reached home, but those in the Eighth 
District who read this report, know very 
well that by this time he visited Reading. 
When a feller visits Pretzeltown, he had 
better contact either Roy Leinbach or the 
editor—don’t tell us afterward that we 
didn’t warn you. 

—L. R. CUPP. X (his mark.) 


NINTH DISTRICT 

The Crawford County Dental Society 
held their monthly meeting February 27, 
at Meadville, Dr. L. W. Lang, president, 
oficiating. The members unanimously 
agreed to adopt the plan now so success- 
fully being carried on by the Detroit Den- 
tal Society, of affording bank loans for 
patients. In conjunction with the First 
National Bank, the plan was set up. The 
Commission Committee made up of Drs. 
C. J. Frisk, A. W. Price, and R. W. Ells- 
worth will, from this point, carry it into 
active operation. Following the meeting 
our own Dr. R. L. Black gave a most in- 
teresting clinic demonstrating the technic 
in using the pink Kadon material for 
post-damming and relining. 

May your news reporter again mention 
that he would like very much to hear 
from Venango, Mercer and Lawrence 
Counties! We are desirous of having as 


much news from our District as possible 
appear in each monthly issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Children’s Health Day was most suc- 
cessfully observed, nationally, from all re- 
ports. The Ninth District, other than 
Erie County, did not participate, and con- 
sequently—a dismal failure. 

—C. J. FRISK. 


The February Scientific Meeting of the 
Erie County Dental Society, was held at 
the Moose Club, February 21. The clini- 
cian, Dr. P. B. Burwasser, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pedodontia at Western Reserve 
Dental School, chose as his subject, “Sim- 
plified Pulpotomy Technic.” He espe- 
cially stressed the need for a correct his- 
tory and diagnosis of each case that the 
practitioner felt might require this pro- 
cedure. Dr. Burwasser, on February 5 
had appeared on the Children’s Dental 
Health Day Program at Cleveland. Upon 
this occasion his subject was “Bridgework 
for Children.” 

Children’s Dental Health Day activities 
in Erie County were highlighted by a 
round table discussion of the many phases 
of dentistry pertaining to children, over 
Television Station WICU. Five of our 
dentists participated in this program, and 
it was apparently well received from the 
reports that we were able to gather, and 
it was urged by many of the listeners and 
witnesses that other similar programs be 
made available to the public through this 
medium throughout the year. 

The Woman's Auxiliary to the Erie 
County Dental Society is progressing with 
plans to create a Dental Health Room at 
the Public Museum. In the interest of 
this project they sponsored a card party 
February 23. 

As chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee for the Ninth District, Dr. 
Sample attended a meeting at Harrisburg, 
February 3, 4. At this meeting, he re- 
ceived the latest information concerning 
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military service for those eligible. A re- 
port of this meeting was given at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. 

The regular telephone extension course 
was held March 12 at Hamot Hospital, 
As for 
there are 60 fully paid; 21 
paid with the exception of the $8.00 raise 


and 2 


and as usual was well attended. 
membership 


partially paid in lesser amounts. 
March 1, was the delinquent date, so if it 
has passed without any attention having 
been paid to the deadline, the way of the 
transgressor will indeed be rough. We 
see by the papers and hear by the grape- 
vine (we even smell it in the air) that 
several of our fellow practitioners are 
either there or are on their way to the 
Sunny South. We wish them well, and a 
safe reinvigorated return, brown, and full 
of—-shall we say, vitality and stuff ? 


K. L. DAVIS. 
TENTH DISTRICT 
The two events in March were the 


Fifth Seminar of the Telephone Exten- 
sion Course, “Diseases of the Mouth” ; 
and the monthly meeting of the Odon- 
tological Society at which Dr. E. Bruce 
Clark, Pittsburgh, spoke on “An Evalua- 
tion of the Various Methods of Treat- 
ment in Endodontia.”’ 

The Society will join with the School 
of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh, to 
sponsor the Fourth Annual Dental Health 
Conference on April 18. The subjects of 
fluoridation of water supplies, topical 








fluoride applications, oral manifestations 
of disease in children, and diagnosis of 
intra-oral cancer will be considered. Sey. 
eral of the papers will be submitted to the 
JOURNAL. 

The Spring Meeting of the Society will 
be held May 16, and as is the custom in 
one of the counties outside of Allegheny 
—this year it will be at Greensburg. An 
afternoon program, dinner, and speaker 
is the plan of meeting. 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


A luncheon meeting was held March 7 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 
Mrs. Lawrence F. Clarke, Wilkes-Barre, 
president, met with the Executive Board 
to complete plans for the meeting of the 
State Auxiliary at Pittsburgh, September 
11-13. 

The Program Chairman, Mrs. M. F. 
Walsh, Pittsburgh, reported the planning 
which the Tenth District committees have 
already started. It appears that an inter- 
esting and extremely inviting program 
will be arranged. The complete list of 
these events will be published with the 
program of the State Society-Greater Pitts- 
burgh Meeting. 

Mrs. E. C. Hassenplug, Milton, was 
appointed chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. The slate of officers for 1952 
will be presented and acted upon at the 
annual meeting. 


—MRS. FRANCIS J. MOYLAN. 





NOTE TO DISTRICT EDITORS 


The June issue will be the last until October. 


All news items 


covering May and June should be sent to Dr. Frank W. Butler, 828 N. 


Sth St., Reading, Pa., before May 1. 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS COLOR TV DENTAL PROGRAM 


That remarkable new medium—color 
television—has assumed the essential job 
of helping train the medical profession 
and last month, in Philadelphia, under- 
took to demonstrate its value as a teach- 
ing aid to graduate dentistry. 

The Philadelphia County Dental 
Society, by presenting this color television 
program, offered its members what was 
actually the first full and complete pro- 
gram of dental procedures in the United 
States. (Last December, the Cleveland 
Dental Society viewed a single demonstra- 
tion—a resection of the mandible.) 

The Wills Eye Hospital generously 
made its facilities available as a broad- 
casting site. The colorcasts originated in 
an operating room there, and were 
beamed from the hospital roof by micro- 
wave radio to the roof of Town Hall 
where the images were piped down to 
the Seventh Floor and fourteen special 
color television receivers. The event took 
place on March 14, Attendance was 
necessarily limited to 800, although some 
2,000 requests for admission were re- 
ceived. 

The program consisted of the follow- 
ing: “The Immediate Denture, Surgery 
and Prosthetic Procedures.” (Two cases 
through surgical and prosthetic insertion 
steps.) James Cameron, D.D.S., profes- 
sor of oral surgery, Temple University 
Dental School; and Sumner X. Pallardy, 
D.D.S., professor of prosthetic dentistry, 
Temple University Dental School. ‘Root 
Resection.” Louis I. Grossman, D.D.S., 
Dr. Med. Dent., associate professor of 
oral medicine, Dental School, University 
of Pennsylvania. “‘Clinical Procedures 
with the Airbrasive, Practical Demonstra- 
tion.” Commander K. M. Broesamle 
(DC), USN, Naval Dental School, 
Bethesda, Md. Dr. Arthur B. Gable, pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry, Dental 


School, University of Pennsylvania, 
served as narrator for the Airbrasive dem- 
onstration. 

The program was directed and spon- 
sored by Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories who made their special color 
equipment available and also provided 
the auditorium. The equipment was de- 
signed and built to order by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System almost two years 
ago. Since then, Smith, Kline & French 
have transported it to nineteen major 
medical meetings from coast to coast, pro- 
ducing programs seen by a total audience 
of 141,000 physicians. In this instance, 
the firm is also responsible for the intro- 
duction of the medium in this country 
as a dental teaching aid with the- objec- 
tive of providing a basic and important 
service to the dental profession. 

President Albert L. Borish, of the 
Philadelphia County Dental Society, in- 
troduced the participants and extended 
the thanks of the Society to the sponsor- 
ing firm, the Wills Eye Hospital, the 
S. S$. White and Ritter Companies, and 
to the Program Chairman, Dr. Carl M. 
Graul. Mr. John L. Hammer, vice-presi- 
dent of Smith, Kline & French, responded 
for his company. Dr. Kendall A. Elsom, 
associate professor of clinical medicine, 
School of Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania, served as color television co- 
ordinator and medical director. 

The Bulletin of the Philadelphia 
County Dental Society stated: “While 
color television is still very much in the 
experimental stage as a dental teaching 
aid—its capabilities and limitations still 
unexplored—the . . . program of the 
Philadelphia County Dental Society 
brings one long step closer the day when 
dental ‘colorcasts’ will be a regular event 
in the professional life of the nation’s 
dentists.” 
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NEWS FROM THE UNIVERSITIES 


By DORIS S. STEWART, Pittsburgh 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Honors. Dr. Wilton Krogman received 
the Viking Medal and Award ($1,000) 
in February for outstanding achievements 
in the field of Physical Anthropology for 
1950; the recognition was accorded Dr. 
Krogman by unanimous vote of the 
American Association of Physical An- 
thropologists of which he was president, 
1944-49. Dr. Paul Boyle was elected 
vice-president of the American Board of 
Oral Pathology. Dr. Lester Burket has 
been appointed a member of the Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Deficiencies Dis- 
eases of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society. 

Writers and Readers. Dean Appleton 
has had published “Goals in Undergrad- 
uate Dental Education’ in the December 
Journal of the American College of Den- 
tists; Dr. Appleton spoke on ‘The Den- 
tal School—Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow,” at the meeting of the Dental 
Alumni Society in February. Dr. Arthur 
B. Gabel was a speaker at the January 
meeting of the Western Essex Dental 
Society of New Jersey on the Airbrasive 
Technic. Dr. M. B. Markus presented a 
paper on “Correlation of Facial and Den- 
tal Patterns in Orthodontics,” at the Jan- 


uary meeting of the Orthodontic Section 
of the First District Dental Society of 
New York. Drs. Claude S. LaDow and 
Paul E. Boyle conducted a clinico-path- 
ologic conference at the February meeting 
of the American Academy of Oral Pathol- 
ogy at Chicago. Dr. Lester Burket recent- 
ly has spoken to the Explorers Club at 
Temple University, has completed a series 
of lectures to graduate students in In- 
ternal Medicine of the Graduate School 
of Medicine at Penn, has presented a 
paper at a combined medical-dental meet- 
ing at Ithaca, N. Y., and has been a guest 
lecturer at a medical-dental staff meeting 
at the regional office of the V-A at Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Louis I. Grossman ad- 
dressed the Winnipeg Dental Society, at 
Winnipeg, Canada, on February 1, and 
participated in a panel discussion on en- 
dodontics held by the American Associa- 
tion of Endodontists at Chicago a few 
days later. 

Gifts. Dr. Philip Dear, Switzerland, 
has presented to the Evans Museum a box 
of ‘‘periodontal instruments used during 
the 18th Century for the removal of tar- 
tar.” This will be added to the rapidly 
growing collection of dental instruments. 


PITTSBURGH 


Appointments. Dr. George Stewart, 
professor of periodontia, and Dr. R. W. 
Roden, assistant professor of clinical 
prosthesis, have been appointed consult- 
ants for Deshon Veterans Hospital, But- 
ler. Dr. J. C. Eselman, professor of 
dental radiography, Dr. R. I. Crumpton, 
associate professor of prosthetic dentistry, 
and Dr. George Stewart, professor of 


periodontia, have been appointed consult- 
ants at Aspinwall Veterans Hospital. 
Dr. Richard Ribisl has been appointed 
an instructor in operative dentistry. Dr. 
Floyd H. Gaskin has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of pedodontics. 
Grants. A grant of $3,000 has been 
approved by the National Institute of 
Dental Research of the U. S. Public 
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Health Service for the study of non- 
nutritional factors that govern tooth form 
in the rat. This study will be made in the 
Research Department under the direction 
of Dr. G. J]. Cox. 

Writers and Readers. A paper by Dr. 
§ Wah Leung, associate professor of 
physiology, on “The Uneven Distribution 
of Calculus in the Mouth” appeared in 
the January, 1951, issue of Journal of 
Periodontology. Drs. Doris Stewart and 
Mervin L. Binstock were panel members 
of a discussion on pedodontics held by 
Alpha Omega Fraternity in February; Dr. 
Stewart spoke on “Techniques for Prep- 
aration of Class II Cavities in Primary 
Teeth, Including Examples of Frequent 
Errors in the Preparation of These Cav- 
ities,” and Dr. Binstock lectured on 


“Pulp Treatments for Primary and Young 
Permanent Teeth.” Dr. Howard Bradley, 
associate professor of prosthetic dentistry, 
presented a clinic on ‘Full Upper and 
Lower Set-up of Teeth’’ at the March 
meeting held by the Xi Psi Phi Fraternity. 

The Junior ADA program was held 
Thursday, March 8. A number of table 
clinics were presented by the faculty; the 
guest speaker was Dr. John H. Neiler, 
Cyclotron Staff, University of Pittsburgh, 
who spoke on “Production of Radioiso- 
topes and Tracer Techniques.” Student 
participants were Junior J. J. Fessler, 
“History of Instruments and Materials 
Contained in the Infirmary Display 
Cases”; and Freshman David C. Ham- 
ilton, ‘Photography in Dentistry.” The 
attendance was the largest in recent years. 


TEMPLE 


Temple announces a two-week course 
in orthodontia beginning January 20, 
1952, under the direction of Dr. Robert 
H. W. Strang. The course will be given 
to practicing orthodontists only. The fee 
is $150.00, exclusive of instruments and 
books. Application forms and other in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. 
Louis Herman, Director of Postgraduate 
Studies, Temple University School of 
Dentistry, 3223 North Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 40, Pa. 

The Annual Meeting of the Temple 
Dental Alumni will take place May 9-10. 
An unusually fine program is being 
planned. The first day will see Dr. L. A. 
Cohn present the subject of “Mouth Re- 
construction.”” In the afternoon there will 
be an open forum discussion of the “Air- 
brasive Technic.” Drs. Drexel Boyd, 
University of Indiana, Cmdr. K. M. 


Broesamle, Naval Medical Center, Be- 


thesda, Louis Herman, Temple Univer- 
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sity, and another speaker yet to be an- 
nounced will comprise the panel. There 
will be discussion and evaluation of all 
aspects of this new venture in dental 
operative procedures. A motion picture 
of the technic will be shown in conjunc- 
tion with the forum. That evening, at 
6: 15 P.M., a dinner will be held in the 
Warwick Hotel. The guest speaker will 
be Mr. Fred Vandevanter, nationally 
known radio commentator and the “Van’’ 
on the “Twenty Questions” radio and 
television program. Mr. Vandevanter 
will make his nightly radio broadcast 
from the banquet room of the Warwick 
at 6: 30 P.M. Guests must be seated by 
6:15 P.M. Thursday, May 10, will be 
given over to the golf tournament to be 
held at the Cedarbrook Country Club. 
Details of this latter function will be 
forthcoming. Dr. Leonard Bellis is chair- 
man of the publicity committee. An 
“Alumni Flyer” will be sent all graduates. 





THE New Books 








NITROUS OXIDE-OXYGEN ANESTHE- 
SIA. By F. W. Clement, M.D. Diplomate, 
American Board of Anesthesiology; Chairman, 
Section on Anesthesiology, American Medical 
Association, 1950; formerly Director of Anes- 
thesia, Flower Hospital; Mercy Hospital; State 
Hospital for the Insane, Toledo, Ohio. Third 
edition. 369 pages with 129 illustrations. 
Price $6.50. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 
1951 (February). 


No man is more qualified or capable of writ- 
ing a book on nitrous oxide-oxygen anesthesia 
than Clement. This third edition demonstrates 
both his qualifications and capabilities. Clem- 
ent was associated with McKesson for many 


years; in their hands nitrous oxide-oxygen was 
an extremely efficient and valid anesthetic 
agent. However, Clement, with keen intro- 


spect, realized that the amazing skill and pro- 
ficiency of McKesson and himself could not 
be passed on to every student of anesthesia. 


In this edition, therefore, he advocates the 
use of the new synergists, wher necessary, to 
simplify the control of the anesthetic. This is 
an advancement that the dental profession has 
been waiting for; and with its inclusion, the 
current edition becomes a “‘must-have-it’ for 
every dental anesthetist. 


The thoroughness of this book is a feature 
found in few dental, or medical, texts. Clem- 
ent goes into minute detail of the chemical and 
physical properties of the gases used. His 
clear-cut explanations of the various equipment 
are a valuable asset to the beginner in anes- 
thesia. The chapter on stages of anesthesia and 
accompanying signs gives a well-defined out- 
line of the patient's reactions to nitrous oxide- 
oxygen anesthesia. 


Although this book deals with the over-all 
problems, Clement, with a thorough under- 
standing of the dental situation, has included 
a chapter on dental anesthesia and analgesia 
which in itself is an outstanding accomplish- 
ment. The author does not side-step difficult 
issues such as patient evaluation, pre-medica- 
tion, techniques of administration, and compli- 
cations. Positive statements are put forth to 
impress on the reader the vital importance of 
maintaining a patent airway. Various methods 
of maintaining the airway are explained and 
illustrated. The importance of positive pres- 
sure in anesthesia for oral surgery is properly 
stressed. 


Of great interest to dentists is the section 
on training; this has long posed a real prob- 
lem to the profession. Clement offers a defi- 
nite solution which includes a discussion of 
both undergraduate and graduate training. He 
points out the folly of dentists subjecting them- 
selves to short courses in an attempt to become 
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} 
dental anesthetists. The vital necessity of hos. 
pital training to secure a background is a mogt 
welcome suggestion. If Clement's suggestions 
were followed as outlined, they would ultie 
mately provide the type of men that could } im 
prove the status of general anesthesia in dem 
tistry. 


This book is a 


science of 





definite contribution to the 
anesthesia. 


-LEONARD M. MONHEIM, 


Pittsburgh, 


(Dr. Monheim is Professor of Anesthesia, 
School of Dentistry, University of Pittsburgh) 


CURRENT THERAPY — 1951. Edited by 
Howard F. Conn 


. M.D., with 12 ae 
editors. 699 pages. Price $10.00. Phi 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1951. 


This volume, for the third time prepared am 
nually by W. B. Saunders Company, presents 
the latest approved methods and most effective 
treatment for the practicing physician. The 
consulting editors selected 275 physicians a§ 
contributors. Each is using, in the opinion 
the Board, the best treatment available today 
for the disease he writes about. 


As is to be expected, only a few specifit: 
dental conditions are covered and these more) 
from the general medical aspect. They include: 
Vincent's angina, scurvy, herpes simplex 
tongue disorders, and trigeminal neuralgia 
But the progressive dentist will find much ma 
terial of note in the sections on infectious dis 
eases, diseases of the blood and spleen, 
orders of metabolism and nutrition, diseases of 
the endocrine system, and diseases of the 

















The other sections will yield information 
medical treatment of general value to the) 
dentist. 







This up-to-date and authoritative compete 
dium of therapy will enable the dentist to 
abreast of treatment methods in the broad 
of medicine. In our review of the 1950 editi 
(April, 1950) we stated that “The book 
be of value mainly to dentists on hospital 
clinic staffs who maintain a continuous Asser 
ciation with physicians and whose know 
of current medical treatment could be su 
mented. However, for general information o@ 
medical therapy it should prove of great inter 
est even to the general practitioner of 
tistry.”” 











We can certainly repeat that statement i 
reviewing Current Therapy—1951. 
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